The Beginnings of Non-Intervention
not be satisfied till it had silenced the popular voice in Portugal as well as in Spain. He therefore made a memorable declaration in Parliament. If, he let it be known, of her own accord Portugal were to make war against France, England would be neutral. If, however, Ferdinand VII. were to solicit or accept the help of Louis XVIII. in coercing Portugal, England would at once take up arms on behalf of her ancient ally; already there existed a Franco-Spanish arrangement, which the British minister was determined to thwart. At the same time, straining every nerve to prevent a regular war between royalist France and republican Spain, he implored his liberal supporters at home to restrain rather than stimulate the Spanish parliamentarians, who now had their king in their power.
The colonies of Spain across the Atlantic were at this time in full revolt. France, like for that matter Austria and Russia, wished to assist Spain in re-conquering the dependencies that had long-gradually been slipping away from her. The French reward for these services was to be a substantial share of Spain's transatlantic possessions. Canning did not dispute the right of Spain to reduce to subjection her insubordinate dominions. If however, they were to be regained only to become French property, England would at once help them to make good their efforts at independence. The spirit and features of Bourbon diplomacy still remained much what they were when, more than half a century earlier, the Family Compact had been baffled by Chatham. Canning was not less successful in checkmating the scheme concocted by the two branches of R                            257